Romans 4: God Justifies the Ungodly? 


NOTE: (All Bible verses in this article are from the New King James Version (NKJV), unless otherwise stated.) 


Peter warned that in Paul’s writings are “some things hard to understand, which untaught and unstable 


people twist to their own destruction, as they do also the rest of the Scriptures.” The issue isn’t necessarily 
that Paul writes in a way that is hard to understand. More so, it has to do with how they approach the 


Scriptures overall; for Peter says “as they do also the rest of the Scriptures.” 


Consequently, we have evidence of the unity of Scripture, so much so that our understanding of one part of 
Scripture is based on how we interpret the other portions. Also, we have evidence that Paul’s writings were 
based on the Scriptures. That’s why misinterpreting one portion of Scripture naturally affects how we 
understand the other portions we read—in this case Paul’s writings. It determines with what principles we 
interpret Paul’s writings. 


Today, the verse in question is Romans 4:5. In this verse, Paul dives into the concept of justification by 
faith—the general theme of his letter, among other concepts. My aim in this article is to analyse the 
expression “justifies the ungodly.” Does this mean that we continue to remain ungodly after being justified? 
Is justification only a mere declaration that we’re righteous, with no change of character? Is it just a cloak to 
cover my continued transgression of God’s law? Is this what Paul had in mind, or something entirely 
different? 


Romans 3:9, 19-20 — What then? Are we better than they? Not at all. For we have previously 
charged both Jews and Greeks that they are all under sin. ... Now we know that whatever the law 
says, it says to those who are under the law, that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world 


may become quilty before God. Therefore by the deeds of the law no flesh will be justified in His 
sight, for by the law is the knowledge of sin. 


NOTE: One chapter earlier, in chapter 3, Paul declares that all have sinned; that “there is none 
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righteous, no, not one,” that “their throat is an open tomb,” “there is none who seeks after God” 


and so on. 


Paul’s use of these Old Testament verses demonstrate the ungodliness and depravity of mankind— 
based on the evil choices they’ve made (Romans 3:10-18). Verse 9 also gives us a clue as to what 
Paul was seeking to drive home to his readers about the gospel—the common denominator 
between any group or race of people is their being “under sin’—equally requiring the transforming 
grace and righteousness of Jesus Christ. 
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This flies in the face of a common belief within secular society that we just need to be good 
people; that education, culture and goodwill are all that we need to reach “morality” (for lack of a 
better word)—“We don’t need God to be moral and upright!” Not so, according to the Bible. The 
Bible speaks of the depravity and wickedness of man’s unchanged, unconverted, unrenewed 
heart. The agonising cry of the Bible echoes and reechoes down the corridors of time: “You must be 
born again!” 


In verses 19-20, Paul states that the law convicts the ungodly as lawbreakers, thus producing guilt 
in the minds of sinners. Paul is trying to stress the idea that at this point in time there is nothing in 
and of themselves that they can do to change their standing before God. That’s why Paul says: 


“Therefore by the deeds of the law_no flesh will be justified in His sight, for by the law is the 
knowledge of sin.” The idea implied in this verse is a getting right with God; being transformed into 


a state where we stop making rebellious choices! 


Is Paul saying that one does not need to keep the law? Absolutely not. Many have taken verse 20 
out of its context to prove something that really isn’t there. The context suggests that since one 
has sinned, and thus broken God’s law, there’s no way they can then use this same law, which now 
condemns them, to be made right with God, to undo their condition. That’s why Paul uses the word 
“therefore” in verse 20, to make a conclusion based on verse 19—the fact that the whole world 
stands guilty before God. Romans 3:19 is describing the same group as in 1 Timothy 1:8-11—\the 
ungodly. 


Romans 3:21-26 — But now the righteousness of God apart from the law is revealed, being 
witnessed by the Law and the Prophets, even the righteousness of God, through faith in Jesus 


Christ, to all and on all who believe. For there is no difference; for all have sinned and fall short of 
the glory of God, being justified freely by His qrace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God set forth as a propitiation by His blood, through faith, to demonstrate His 
righteousness, because in His forbearance God had passed over the sins that were previously 
committed, to demonstrate at the present time His righteousness, that He might be just and the 


justifier of the one who has faith in Jesus. 


NOTE: What a loaded and reassuring passage of Scripture! From Romans 1 through 3, Paul has 
shown the utter degradation of mankind because of their sinful choices (Romans 1:18-32; 2:17-29). 
Paul does this to help his readers better appreciate the gospel. By comprehending the extent of 
their own sinfulness, and then how much they’ve been forgiven (1 Timothy 1:12-16; Luke 7:47-48), 
Paul wants to stir up a deeper sense of loyalty and dedication in their service to Jesus Christ (see 
Revelation 2:4-5). 
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Notice Paul’s emphasis upon God's righteousness, which is apart from the law. Again, Paul isn’t 
saying that one doesn’t need to keep the law; rather, he’s saying that in contrast to seeking the 
righteousness which is from the law (which is impossible since we’ve broken it to begin with), one 
should seek the righteousness which is from God. Why? Because that’s the only righteousness that 
God can accept since it was produced through the spotless life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ (Jeremiah 23:5-6; Isaiah 53:11-12; 1 Peter 1:21-22; 1 John 3:4-5; 2 Corinthians 5:21; Hebrews 
4:15). 


Simply put, because we’ve all transgressed (broken) God’s law and have failed to meet the 
standards of that law, no amount of law keeping from that point onwards could ever justify us, or 
give us the righteousness which we so desperately need to be saved. This also explains why Paul 
uses the phrase “apart from the law” in verse 22. 


Remember, Paul is primarily dealing with how someone is justified when they are outside of 
Christ, not in Christ (see verse 19), even though in either state one can’t attain God’s righteousness 
by keeping the law, as without Jesus Christ we can do nothing (John 15:5). But Paul’s main focus is 
upon those who are outside of Christ, those who need to be saved, need to be in Christ. 


Paul circles back to his point in Romans 3:9 with verse 22—to show that the common problem with 
humanity is not race, money or education, but sin and sin alone. 


Romans 3:9, 22 — What then? Are we better than they? Not at all. For we have previously 
charged both Jews and Greeks that they are all under sin. ... even the righteousness of God, 
through faith in Jesus Christ, to all and on all who believe. For there is no difference; for all have 
sinned and fall short of the glory of God, 


Probably the most memorised verse besides John 3:16 is what Paul says in Romans 3:23—“all have 
sinned and fall short of the glory of God.” Many take this to mean that we must go on sinning and 
that we can’t cease from sin (see 1 Peter 4:1-2). But is this Paul’s point? Certainly not! The key is in 
what Paul said a verse before—that “there is no difference.” There is no difference in what? No 
difference in those who need salvation. Why? Because all have sinned and fall short of the glory of 


God. Romans 3:23 is showing us why we need this righteousness from God. Furthermore, this verse 
is best understood by a parable of Jesus known as “The Parable of the Prodigal Son”: 


Luke 15:13-14 — And not many days after, the younger son gathered all together, journeyed to a 


far country, and there wasted his possessions with prodigal living. But when he had spent all, 
there arose a severe famine in that land, and he began to be in want. 
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Notice this passage very carefully. The prodigal son had spent all and “began to be in want.” 
Began to be in want of what? In want of the possessions he had previously owned prior to his 
prodigal living. Likewise, when we sin, we begin to be in need of a righteousness that we don’t 
have, because we’ve broken God's law. This same idea is expressed by Paul when he says, “fall 
short of the glory of God” (the same Greek word is used for “to be in want” in Luke 15). Again, 
some interpret this part of verse 23 to mean that we’ll continue sinning, but no, Paul’s point is that 
from the moment we sin until we receive Christ’s righteousness, we are in need of it; just as the 
prodigal son, from the moment he wasted his possessions until he was safely back in his father’s 


home, was in need of wealth, happiness and security. 


E.J. Waggenor makes this interesting statement: 


...since he [the sinner] has sinned, it is im ible that an 
could make up for that sin. The fact that aman does not steal anything today, does not in the 


least do away with the fact that he stole something yesterday; nor does it lessen his guilt. The law 
will condemn a man for a theft committed last year, even though he may have refrained from 


stealing ever since. This is so obvious that it does not need any further illustration or argument. — 
Signs of the Times, May 1st 1893 


To be justified freely, as Paul put it, does not mean, “I don’t need to keep the law.” In fact, it doesn’t 
say that at all! It means exactly what it says: this justification came freely from God. How so? 
Because Paul’s emphasis has been between two sources of righteousness—one that comes from 
the law, and the other from God (see Romans 9:30-31). In other places Paul makes this very clear 
by saying that this grace from God has “appeared to all men” (Titus 2:11-12; 3:3-7). Paul here is 
not dealing primarily with one’s response to this grace (freely, in that it comes upon us regardless 
of how we’re living; we just believe intellectually), but the source or cause of this qrace—God's 


own choice to bring this grace within our reach, so that through faith we can claim it. A careful 
balance must be made and maintained! 


God brought this gift to us while we were yet sinners, unaware of what He had done for us (see 
Romans 5:6-8). Therefore, Paul couldn’t say that we worked for, or earned it. Later on in Romans, 
Paul says in Romans 10:6, “Do not say in your heart, ‘Who will ascend into heaven?’ ” (that is, to 
bring Christ down from above).” In other words, “Don’t think that you did anything for Christ to 
bring this gift of grace within your reach by coming down from heaven; or, that you have to do 
some extraordinary thing for Him to grant it to you.” It’s very simple to receive, is Paul’s point. 


However, while it’s simple to receive, one must not obtain the idea that there’s nothing they need 
to do to receive it. Just as with any gift, there are conditions upon which it’s given to you. Though 
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there are conditions, they are very simple to meet. I’m not dealing with the cause (or how this gift 
came to us—freely by His grace), but the conditions of this gift (my part in receiving this 
gift—belief, confession, repentance and obedience). Paul said that he never received this gift in 


vain, which implies that one can receive this gift in vain, because they don’t comply with its 
conditions (compare 1 Corinthians 15:9-11 with 2 Corinthians 6:1). 


Here’s a simple analogy to help explain my point: 


Imagine that you are drowning ina river. You are struggling to stay afloat, and you are about to 
give up hope. Suddenly, a lifeguard jumps into the river in order to save you. The lifeguard jumping 


in to save you is a free gift, and you didn’t have to do anything for him to do so—he had pity, 


sympathy and grace upon you. However, there are still some things that you need to do in order to 


be rescued—you need to cooperate with the lifeguard. If you panic or swim away, you could 
drown. 


In the same way, the gospel is a free gift of salvation from God. We don’t have to do anything to 
bring it within our reach, because Jesus Christ freely came down and paid the price for our sins. 
However, there are some conditions that we must comply with in order to receive and keep 
salvation—this free gift. For example, we must believe in Jesus Christ, we must repent of our sins, 


and we must obey all His commandments. 


The cause of salvation is God’s grace, but the conditions of salvation are our faith, repentance, 
and obedience. We can’t earn salvation by our own works, but we must cooperate with God in 


order to receive it, “for it is God who works in you both to will and to do for His good pleasure.” 


Lastly, one shouldn’t think of God’s righteousness as some sort of cloak that covers us while we 
continue sinning. The more technical term for which is legal or forensic justification. Paul makes it 


very clear that God demonstrates His righteousness in that He had “passed over the sins that were 
previously committed.” 


He doesn’t say that God passed over the sins that are being committed or that will be committed. 
That’s presumption (Psalm 19:12)! God’s righteousness, forgiveness and justification (which are all 
the same thing—see Romans 3:25-26; 4:5-8; Acts 13:38-39), only covers our past transgressions. 
The ones that have been repented of and forsaken (see Proverbs 28:13). 


Additionally, Paul, in the context of Romans 3, states that there are none who are righteous. |n 
verse 22, he brings in the solution to the human problem of sin and sinfulness: God’s righteousness. 
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Introducing God’s righteousness with the word “but,” implies that this solution is designed to 
completely reverse the problem demonstrated in the chapters and verses before verse 22—the 
problem of sinful human choices. Thus implying that a change takes place in the believer’s life 
leading up to them receiving Christ’s righteousness. This means that the issues of justification by 
faith must deal, not only with forgiveness, but also with making someone truly righteous—not by 
covering them while they are inwardly guilty all the time. 


| mean, think about this fora moment. What good would it do for God to cover us in His 
righteousness, if there was no change of heart? Wouldn’t that just defeat the whole purpose of 
Paul painting man’s sinful condition? Wouldn’t that just overlook the main cause of sinfulness, the 
heart of the sinner? If covering us in His righteousness is all that it takes, then why couldn’t God 
just do this for the whole world, if His love is so great? Wouldn’t God be a liar if He declared us 
righteous, when in reality we weren’t—righteous here meaning changed or upright? 


In Zechariah 3:1-5, we find Joshua the High Priest with filthy garments on. Satan, the great 
adversary, is standing by accusing him of his many sins. However, the Angel of the LORD (who’s 
clearly Jesus—compare Jude 9 with 1 Thessalonians 4:16-17) says to the great accuser, “the Lord 


1” 


rebuke you!” and the command was given to “take away the filthy garments from him,” meaning 


that He had “removed [his] iniquity from [him].” 


Afterwards, Joshua received “rich robes” symbolising the righteousness of Jesus Christ, pure and 
clean (Revelation 3:18; 6:11; 19:7-8; 16:15). This story is a symbol of forgiveness or justification. At 
this point our sins are forgiven and taken away (the filthy garment being removed) and we receive 
a new garment. The idea being conveyed in these verses is that at justification, we leave our lives 
that have been characterised by the “filthy garment” and “walk in the newness of life” (Romans 
6:4), a life now characterised and governed by the “rich robes” of Christ’s righteousness. 


All of this takes place at justification (forgiveness), not sanctification! It’s clear that a change in 
heart takes place at justification. Notice what the Angel of the LORD does not do or say. He does 
not cover Joshua with the “rich robes” while he had his filthy garments on. Neither does He say, 
“Leave the filthy garments on him.” The teaching that Jesus covers us in His “rich robes” while we 
continue in sin, simply isn’t true. 


John Wesley made a remarkable statement on this point: 


Least of all does justification imply, that God is deceived in those whom he justifies; that he thinks 
them to be what, in fact, they are not; that he accounts them to be otherwise than they are. It 
does, by no means, imply that God judges concerning us contrary to the real nature of things; that 
he esteems us better than we really are, or believes us righteous when we are unrighteous. Surely 
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not. The judgment of the all-wise God is always according to truth. Neither can it ever consist with 
his unerring wisdom, to think that |am innocent, to judge that | am righteous or holy, because 
another is so. He can no more, in this manner, confound me with Christ, than with David or 
Abraham. Let any man, to whom God hath given understanding, weigh this without prejudice; and 
he cannot but perceive, that such a notion of justification is neither reconcilable to reason nor 
Scripture.— Wesley, J. (1826) The Works of the Rev. John Wesley: in ten volumes (10 vols). First 
American Edition. New York: J. &amp; J. Harper. p.49 


Furthermore, in Romans 5:16 Paul contrasts condemnation with justification, which implies that 


one cancels out the other and vice versa. Simply put, you can’t be condemned and justified at the 
same time. You’re either one or the other! 


Now, based on this information, if God’s justification was simply a legal declaration that we are 
righteous, with no transformation of character, then how does this justification really and truly 
cancel out condemnation, since by continued sinning we would bring condemnation upon 
ourselves? 


Condemnation comes from our sin, and if we continue in sin after being justified, then we are still 
condemned by the same law that condemned us to begin with. “By the law” is still “the knowledge 


of sin.” 


Therefore, when we are justified, we are not just declared righteous in God’s sight, but we are also 
made righteous in our hearts. We delight in doing God’s will, we have an enmity for what we once 
loved, we have new ambitions, hopes and pursuits; our thoughts are made pure and we, like Paul, 
can say “there is therefore now no condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus, who do not 
walk according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit” (Romans 8:1). We are no longer slaves to 
sin, and are free to live a life of obedience to God (Romans 6:1-2; 8:1-6; 1 John 3:6-9). It makes no 
sense any other way! 


Here’s what E.J. Waggenor had to say about the idea of justification: 


What does this mean? What is it to be justified? Both professors and non-professors often mistake 
its meaning. Many of the former think that it is a sort of half-way house to perfect favor with God, 
while the latter think that it is a substitute for real righteousness. They think that the idea of 


justification by faith is that if one will only believe what the Bible says, he is to be counted as 
righteous when he is not. All this is a great mistake. Justification has to do with the law. The term 
means making just. Now in Romans 2:13 we are told who the just ones are: “For not the hearers of 


the law are just before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified.” The just man, therefore, is 
the one who does the law. To be just means to be righteous. Therefore since the just man is the 
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one who does the law, it follows that to justify a man, that is, to make him just, is to make hima 


doer of the law. — E.J. Waqqenor, Signs of the Times, “Being Justified”, May 1st 1893 


Furthermore, Dennis Priebe succinctly explains the concept of legal or forensic justification very 
well: 


It reasons this way: Since we are quilty by nature, and since we will retain this nature until 
glorification [when Jesus returns], and since we continue to be quilty after our conversion, and 
since we sin even in the goods deeds we do (because selfishness taints our best efforts, and, even 
in the very act of overcoming sin we may be quilty), therefore, according to this view, we must 
focus on justification rather than on sanctification. We must look to an imputed righteousness 


outside of us at all times, since whatever is within us is corrupted by original sin and a depraved 
heredi 


Thus in this line of thought, the gospel is justification, the righteousness of Christ credited to our 
account. Righteousness by faith becomes justification only, while sanctification is basically good 
advice. This must be so, it is argued, since anything which is corrupted with original sin can never 
participate in a perfect righteousness by faith. Thus we are forensically, legally righteous, while we 
are actually inwardly guilty at all times. We must always emphasize Christ’s work for us rather 
than the Holy Spirit’s work in us.—Priebe, D. Face to Face with the Real Gospel. Revised Edition. 
Roseville, CA: Amazing Facts, pp.15-16 


Romans 4:5-8 — But to him who does not work but believes on Him who justifies the ungodly, his 
faith is accounted for righteousness, just as David also describes the blessedness of the man to 
whom God imputes righteousness apart from works: Blessed are those whose lawless deeds are 


forgiven, and whose sins are covered; blessed is the man to whom the LORD shall not impute sin. 


NOTE: Now we’ve reached our key passage for this article. Is Paul saying that God justifies people 
who are still living contrary to His will, after they’ve been justified? No, Paul’s point is quite simple: 
since the person seeking justification has already sinned, they are obviously referred to as 
“ungodly.” Paul is writing from the perspective of someone who’s seeking forgiveness, or 
justification. Paul is referring to the state of an individual before they come to Christ for 
justification—a state that is characterised by sin and the need for forgiveness. 


Paul’s use of the phrase “just as,” indicates that the way in which an ungodly sinner is justified is 
demonstrated in what David said in the Psalms: 
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Psalm 32:1-2—Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. Blessed is the 
man to whom the LORD does not impute iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no deceit. 


NOTE: These verses imply that transgression comes before forgiveness, as in order to forgive a 
transgression, there must be such to forgive in the first place. Why is this obvious point important? 
Because it demonstrates who the group is that needs forgiveness/justification—those who have 
transgressed and are at that point ungodly (see Jude 14-15). 


| mean, who else could be justified, apart from the ungodly? The fact that they are called upon to 
“believe” implies the lack of such belief in the first place. To conclude that Christians still remain 


“ungodly” after being justified is a stretch of the passage under consideration. A simple reading of 
the text leads one to conclude that the word “ungodly” is used to highlight the initial state of those 


seeking justification (Romans 3:9-19). 


To conclude this article, I’ve come up with an expression: God justifies none but the righteous; but 
whom He justifies He first makes righteous. 


E.J. Waggenor perfectly summarises the points of this article in these ways: 


But what the law cannot do, the grace of God does. It justifies a man. What kind of men does it 
justify?—Sinners, of course, for they are the only ones who stand in need of justification. So we 


read, “Now to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. But to him that 


worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness.” Romans 4:4, 5. God justifies the ungodly. Is that not right?—Certainly it is. It does 


not mean that he glosses over a man’s fault, so that he is counted righteous, although he is really 
wicked; but it means that he makes that man a doer of the law. The moment God declares an 
ungodly man righteous, that instant that man is a doer of the law. Surely that is a good work, and 


a just work as well as a merciful one. — E.J. Waqgenor, Signs of the Times, Being Justified, May 1st 
1893. 


God justifies the ungodly. No others need justification. But mark that he does not justify 
ungodliness. That would be to call evil good, and to deny himself. But he justifies or makes 
righteous the ungodly, and that is just what they need. He justifies the believing sinner by making 
him a new man in Christ Jesus, and this he can do and still be just. To make a new man in 
righteousness is perfectly in harmony with his own character as Creator. — E.J. Waggoner, 
Waggoner on Romans, p.70. 


“Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law.” Because 


there is no other means by which he could be justified! We have before seen that all men are 
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sinners, and that no man has power in himself to perform the deeds of the law, no matter how 
strong his desires. “Not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of the law shall be 
justified.” Romans 2:13. But “by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified in his sight; for by 
the law is the knowledge of sin.” Romans 3:20. Therefore whoever is justified, or made righteous at 
all, must be made righteous by faith alone, wholly apart from the deeds of the law. This is of 
universal application. It means that justification, first, last, and all the time, is by faith alone. The 
Christian can not be justified by works any more than the sinner can be... But that is not to say 
that works have nothing to do with faith. Justification means making just, or making righteous. 
Righteousness is right doing. Faith which justifies, therefore, is faith which makes a man a doer of 
the law, or, rather, which puts the doing of the law into him.—E.J. Waggoner, Waggoner on 
Romans, p.66. 


Marvin Vincent bears his testimony: 
When a man is reckoned righteous through faith, it is not a legal fiction. He is not indeed a perfect 


man, but God does not reckon something which has no real existence.—Vincent, M., 1905. Vincent 
Word Pictures of the New Testament, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, p.52 


Scripture taken from the New King James Version®. Copyright © 1982 by Thomas Nelson. Used by 
permission. All rights reserved. 
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